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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men mak women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. MORGAN! 


It is a felicitous thing to have a man of the 
intellectual and moral character of J. Pierpont 
Morgan as the acknowledged head of business and 
finance in the United States. A panic occurred 
recently in the stock market, clearly caused by the 
always futile effort to build a pyramid upside 
down. The movement threatened to undermine 
the couafidence of the nation to an extent that 
would in a short time have threatened the sta- 
bility of business and consequently the prosperity 
of our people. Mr. Morgan's influence in great 
affairs is unexampled in this country, and while 
President Hoover was so splendidly organizing his 
daily conferences with the captains of industry 
in such a way as to make a rapid transformation 
of the mind of the nation from despair and panic 
to courage and achievement, Mr. Morgan mobi- 
lized the mighty power of finance in every one of 
its avenues, throwing bags of gold as others would 
throw bags of sand to stop an inundation. When 
the swollen stream had gone back to its normal 
level, the American people took up the task of 
pushing progress to new and advanced boundaries 
with an indomitable will which carries its own 
assurance of success. 


THE PLAGUE OF MAIL CIRCULARS 


[This interesting letter comes to us from one of 
America’s most prominent historians. | 


11 Pavace Court 
Lonpon. W. 2 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 
I am greatly obliged for your letter of so long 


ago as September 20 (I have been away from Lon- 
don), pe sending me a copy of the CarNeciE 
Macazing, which I fear, however, will never 
reach me. I gave my address as the Century Club 
to Who's Who on impulse and rather in de- 
spair when staying at a New York hotel and 
uncertain where I might live. For the last year I 
have been living here, although we shall probably 
return to America in the spring. When I lett 
America, I instructed the Century to forward any 
first class mail but no second, a precaution that was 
unfortunately absolutely necessary on account of 
the high cost of forwarding and the abominable 
deluge of advertisements that now flows over 
everyone in America. Three years ago, I had had 
my second class mail held at the village post 
office where I was then living, and after five 
months’ absence I found awaiting me four and a 
half of the large old-fashioned clothes baskets 
full! American advertising by mail has really 
become an intolerable nuisance. It is impossible 
to continue to pay something like a dollar or more 
postage in one mail for advertisements of no 
interest, and on the other hand I sometimes lose 
things I much want by leaving blanket instruc- 
tions to forward me when traveling only first 
class letters. Please, however, accept my thanks 
for your kind intention which has been frustrated 
by the salesmanship of the American business man 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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CHRISTMAS IN MUSIC 


By CHar.es HEINROTH 


Organist and Director of Music of the Carnegie Institute 


[This article on Nativity music, originally prepared by Dr. Heinroth for the University of Pitts- 


burgh’s radio hour, is reprinted here by permission. 


On November 2 the number of organ recitals 


at the Carnegie Institute passed 2,500. As is his usual custom, Dr. Heinroth’s recitals on the Saturday 
evening and the Sunday afternoon before Christmas will be composed entirely of Christmas music. } 


CurisTMas is first 
of all the Festival 
of Joy, the happi- 
est in the church 
calendar; and 
humanity in all 
times and climes 
has learned by a 
common experi- 
ence that music, 
as nothing else, 
can heighten the 
emotion of joy 
in a transcendent manner. It would 
seem as though the two, Christmas and 
music, had always belonged together. 
Besides, Christmas is per se a child’s 
festival. It celebrates a Babe, and a 
child's attitude of mind is of all best 
adapted to enter its mystery and purity 
with a simple confidence and trusting 
innocence; here also Music parallels in 
being the youngest of the arts, as well as 
the most chaste and most wistful. 

So at this season, when the spirit of 
giving mellows all strata of human 
society, the very air seems to tingle and 
vibrate—there is a smile on the face, 
and melody in the heart and mind. 
This may not always be uttered, nor 
even be articulate; but it is present 
within us and round about us in the 
atmosphere. To the popular mind it 
has always been-so. It pictures the 
first Christmas with a musical back- 
ground supplied by a heavenly choir. 
We all have formed that impression. 
Oddly enough, there is little to support 
it except by implication and tradition. 
There is no reference to angels actually 
singing nor literally any reference what- 
soever to music in the Scriptural ac- 


counts of the Saviour’s birth. The pas- 
sage on which our belief is based reads: 
‘And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.”’ 

Does this ‘“‘saying’’ mean they re- 
cited the Gloria in measured unison or 
grouped repetition? I believe I voice 
the opinion of almost everyone that 
thereby the scene would suffer a dis- 
tinct diminuendo in color, poetry, and 
effectiveness. On the other hand, it is 
within the province of music to pro- 
long any emotion by indefinitely re- 
peating its expression without mo- 
notony through a variety of configura- 
tions and constellations of sound, as 
well as by diversity of intonation and 
inflection. So I prefer to 
think of the Angelic greet- 
ing not as a salutation once 
spoken, but forming a musi- 
cal background, an atmos- 
phere for the unfolding of 
the entire Christmas story. 

Music was in the air. 

At any rate that impres- 
sion has become gener- 
ally fixed; and the popu- 
lar mind has always 
invoked the aid of 
music in its Christmas 
celebrations, not 
only as appropriate, 
but as indispensable. 

Furthermore, the 
popular mind has 
busied itself with its 
own treatment of the 
Christmas story as 
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with no other 

' Biblical event. 

\ Through the cen- 
turies this has 
brought in its 
wake a musical 
literature, beauti- 
ful and distinct 
from any other. 
We instinctively 
recognize a music 
to be Christmasy 
—not by its value 
as music, but by 
its particular 
flavor. 
What then is the 
keynote of Christ- 
mas music? Were 
I asked to sum up its characteristics in 
one word, what would it be? Joyous? 
Of course it must always have an under- 
current of that, but I can recall a great 
deal of music that is joyous and not 
in the least Christmasy. I would rather 
choose ingenuous as a better qualifica- 
tion. It must be naive, fresh, frank, 
immediate, and youthful. Sophistica- 
tion is the archenemy of Christmas 
music. Have you ever noticed that none 
of the great composers after Handel 
and Bach have been conspicuous as 
composers of Christmas music? I do 
not think this is an accident. By nature 
Christmas music will not take to com- 
plex or involved elaboration. At best 
it is simple, straightforward, and un- 
affected. So it happens that the great 
bulk of truest Christmas music comes of 
lowly stock. In fact a large amount is 
anonymous, handed down by tradition 
from mouth to mouth and generation 
to generation: folk music—in some 
countries called songs, in some carols, 
in others noéls. These I would men- 
tion as the plainest and most potent 
exemplification of Christmas style. 

Take the universally known ‘‘Silent 
Night, Holy Night.’’ Who has not 
come under its influence? Notice there 
is nothing boisterous about its joy. The 
undertone is there and it has a searching 
quality. It does not need a Schumann- 
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Heink to deliver it—though it was one 
of the most effective numbers in her 
repertoire; a child's voice coming out 
of the quiet recesses of a church can 
fill the eye and throat and strangely 
touch us to the quick with this little 
song. Is it the text that affects us? No, 
the music. What is the secret? The 
more we examine the music, the less we 
are able to explain its fascination. Only 
this is certain, that year after year it 
exerts the same charm. It was for a 
long time considered a traditional 
melody, but it is now definitely settled 
that it was written by an Austrian 
village organist by the name of Gruber, 
of peasant origin. What does it deal 
with? Almost half of the whole stock 
of Christmas themes, which is limited 
and not capable of great enlargement— 
namely, the Virgin, the Sleeping Babe, 
the Angel Choirs, the Shepherds, and 
the Dawn of Redeeming Grace at the 
Birth of the Saviour; the Wise Men, the 
Manger, and the Crib. In all my ex- 
perience I have only met one man who 
did not approve of this universal favor- 
ite, and he was a musician and a Christ- 
ian, too—a little, I fear, overconcerned 
with rubrics. Which only goes to prove 
that there are Scrooges in music, too. 

I am only going to mention one other 
carol of German origin, “‘In Dulci 
Jubilo.”’ Its Latin title shows it to be 
of pre-Reformation days. Well :nown 
in England as ‘‘Good Christian Men, 
Rejoice,”’ it has a fine swing and is as 
cheery as any to be found in the whole 
list. Bach gave it a fine treatment in an 
organ prelude. It deals with the News 
of the birth, the manger, and the cattle 
about. 

As we turn to France, we meet with 
an embarrassment of riches. No coun- 
try possesses such a diversity of well- 
nigh innumerable traditional Christmas 
melodies, called noéls, because that 
word occurs in them as a joyous ex- 
clamation, synonymous with Christ- 
mas. Many are very quaint, having 
been conceived in the old church modes. 
Some, for instance in Burgundy, have 
been traced as far back as the twelfth 
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century and of course the authors are 
nearly all obscured in antiquity. I will 
name only four as typical. The ‘‘Chan- 
son Joyeuse de Noél,”’ or as it is trans- 
lated ‘‘A Joyful Christmas Song,’’ as 
arranged by Gevaert, runs the whole 
gamut of musical expression from the 
tender to the triumphant. Viewed 
merely as music, it is as delicious as 
anything to be found anywhere, unless 
it be the ‘Slumber Song of the Infant 
Jesus’’—*‘Le Sommeil de |’Enfant Jesus’’ 
—in hushed minor, especially with its 
lovely cadences ‘‘Sleep, sleep, King of 
Angels, sleep,’’ dying away in magic 
major. For Eri ghtness I can recommend 
the Besancon carol, ‘‘Shepherds! Shake 
off your drowsy sleep’’—'‘*Chantons! 
Bargies, Noué, Noué,’ “‘Noué’’ being 
another version of Noél. The spirited 
‘‘March of the Three Kings,’’ arranged 
by Bizet and given a prominent place 
in ‘‘L’Arlesiene,’’ is attributed to the 
Provence. The words are said to be by 
King René and are interesting in that 
they give the traditional names of the 
Three Magi Kings—Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar—and their prophecies at 
the manger. The melody is also in 
minor and once heard proves infectious: 
we want to join in singing it. Many a 
mile in season and out of season have I 
walked to this untiring tune. One 
leaves the French noéls only with the 
greatest reluctance, so many lovely ones 
call for mention. 

Crossing the channel to England, we 
are met by a totally different racial 
trend, as witness the thoroughly 
British ‘“‘God Rest Ye, Merry Gentle- 
men.’’ Nothing could well be more 
cheery: mysticism is left behind, and in 
its place a hail and hearty greeting and 
crispthought. It would seem the colder 
countries enjoy their Yuletide more ener- 
getically. Both ‘‘The First Nowell’’ 
and ‘‘Good King Wenceslaus’’ demon- 
Strate this vigor, while ‘‘See amid the 
Winter’s Snow’’ and ‘‘A Virgin Un- 
spotted’’ reveal the fine invention of a 
nation that loves to sing. Butcher's 

The Virgin and the Child”’ is of the 
present day and, unlike much of the 
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jingle that is produced by the ream for 
market purposes, it is introspective and 
aglow with the light of the original 
picture. 

Next I would draw attention to three 
Bohemian carols, ‘‘Hail, All Hail, the 
Glorious Morn,”’ ‘“The Angel and the 
Shepherds,’’ and ‘‘Let All Men Sing 
God's Praises,’’ arranged by Kremser, 
as fine specimens of that musical Slav 
race. I could enumerate all the beauti- 
ful Polish, Scotch, Russian, Tyrolean, 
Welsh, Scandinavian, and other nations’ 
contributions in this field. The mere 
mention of their names would fill pages 
and pages. Instead I shall pass to the 
great Christmas hymns since they are 
most closely related to the carols. 

First place is here accorded to the 
‘“‘Adeste Fideles,’’ translated as “‘O 
Come, All Ye Faithful.’’ No hymn 
sets the Christmas atmosphere, gives 
the mental environment of the day and 
its significance as this. It is sometimes 
called the ‘Portuguese Hymn’’ be- 
cause Reading, the composer, was for 
a time organist of the Portuguese Chapel 
in London. The “Corde Natus,’’ a 
plain song melody sung to the words 
‘From the Father’s Love Begotten,’’ a 
translation of a medieval poem, is of 
hoary antiquity—older than any music 
I have yet mentioned. Harmonized by 
Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, it has a large 
sweep but is difh- 
cult for a congre- 
gation to sing be- 
cause it is unmetric i 
and of a wider 
compass than that 
commanded by the 
ordinary congre- 
gational voice. 
The chorale “‘From 
Heaven on High,”’ 
given prominence 
in Bach's ‘‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio,’’ is 
interesting, as it 
starts high and 
ends low, descrip- 
tive of the Sav- 
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iour’s coming from heaven to earth. 
An adaptation of Mendelssohn's male 
chorus music to ‘‘Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing,’’ Phillips Brooks’ *‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,”’ and ‘‘It 
Came upon the Midnight Clear’’ are 
popular in America, though not of the 
innate musical weight of the preceding. 

But the crown of Christmas music 
must be reserved for the Christmas por- 
tion of Handel's “‘Messiah.’’ It is the 
finest setting of the Scriptural text that 
we have, a perfect adaptation of the 
words to the music and vice versa— 
faithful, chaste, and grand. No ora- 
torio can displace it in the affection of 
the multitudes. Many regard attend- 
ance at the ‘‘Messiah’’ more as an act of 
worship than in the nature of mere 
aati tie laste: Handel wrote it in 
1741 within the extremely short time of 
twenty-four days, though he later re- 
vised and materially altered certain 


parts. The first performance was in 
Dublin for the benefit of a charity. The 
hall ordinarily seated 600, but the ladies 
being requested to leave their hoops at 
home and the gentlemen their swords, 


700 gained admission. It would be 
difficult to single out numbers for special 
mention; they are all in their way per- 
fect, but I will mention as illustrative of 
Handel's simple, stout faith, which 
rings through the whole work, that he 
told how, in composing the ‘‘Hallelujah 
Chorus,”’ ‘‘he saw the heavens open.”’ 

Bach, too, treated the Christmas story 
in the second part of his ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio,’ though not with the same 
felicity—that is, from the standpoint 
of Christmas music. It is master music, 
but Handel was undoubtedly the greater 
master of bel canto and managed the 
solo and chorus treatment with more 
lightness and deftness, which in con- 
sideration of the subject is desirable. 
Still Bach’s ‘‘Glory to God"’ is a veri- 
table tour de force for the chorus, 
and there is a ‘Cradle Song’’ for con- 
tralto which is warm with mother love. 

Both works contain pastoral Sym- 
phonies for instruments alone, which 
are model conceptions of shepherd life 


—serene, unimpassioned, ‘‘as they 
watched their flocks by night.’’ | 
might here say in parenthesis that, 
strangely, there virtually is no inde- 
pendent, purely instrumental Christ- 
mas music of note, unless we were to 
mention such a composition as the first 
movement of Mendelssohn's ‘‘Hymn of 
Praise,’’ simply because it is based on a 
Gregorian intonation of the “‘Magnifi- 
cat’ and so may be brought into rela- 
tion with Christmas; or the innumerable 
arrangements and developments of 
hymns, carols, and other material I 
have mentioned, or slight examples as 
Dubois’ ‘‘March of the Magi Kings.” 
The fact remains that Christmas is 
vocal, so far as creative music is con- 
cerned. 

I shall close with naming some 
Christmas works, which for one reason 
or another are famous: the ‘‘O Mag- 
num Mysterium,’’ by Vittoria, a motet 
of luminous beauty in the Palestrina 
style; ‘‘Lo, How a Rose’’ by Praetorius, 
one of the gentlest and most apt bits of 
Christmas music in existence; ‘“Three 
Kings’’ of Cornelius, in which he winds 
a contralto obligato around the chorale 
‘*How Lovely Shines the Morning Star’’; 
certain portions of Saint-Saéns’ **Christ- 
mas Oratorio’; ‘Sing, O Heavens’’ by 
Tours, now regarded as an Anglican 
classic; ‘““There Were Shepherds’’ by 
Foster; ‘‘O Sing to God’’ by Gounod; 
the same composer's ‘‘Nazareth,’’ and 
Adams’ ‘‘The Holy Night’’ are more in 
ballad style and not on a par with the 
rest, though sung a great deal. Of 
American composers, Horatio Parker 
stands out with ‘‘Before the Heavens 
Were Spread Abroad’ and movements 
from his cantata, ‘“The Holy Child.”’ 

Of course this list is not intended to 
be exhaustive. There are a great many 
favorites which I have not been able to 
mention. But I have shown what may 
be considered typical. Should you, in 
the next few days, have a chance to 
hear some of this seasonal music, do so, 
if only to prove my contention that be- 
yond any ecclesiastical music, it re- 
freshes the spirit. 
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THROUGH THE NEEDLE'’S EYE 


By Myron C. Taytor 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States Steel Corporation 


[This brilliant address, with its illuminating investiture of historical example and philosophical 
deduction, was given in Carnegie Music Hall on November 26, 1929, in connection with the annual 
Carnegie Day observance in tribute to the Founder's birthday by the faculty and students of the Car- 
negie Institute*of Technology. Mr. Taylor, through his position as head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, speaks with the authority of high leadership, and he has with rare insight into the past 
reviewed the rise, through wealth and ‘“‘big business,’’ and the fall, through lack of conscientious 
vision and consequent degeneration, of our antecedent civilizations. These epochs he ably contrasts 


with the generous and benevolent dispensation of modern riches, whereby altruistic opulence becomes 
the cornerstone of a new age instead of its millstone. ] 


D* Tuomas S. Baker, president of 


the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology: Once in the academic year, it 
is the practice of 
the faculty and 
students of Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology to as- 
semble in this hall 
to pay tribute to 
the memory of 
Andrew Carnegie. 
This day we call 
Carnegie Day. It 
is celebrated not 
always on the 
birthday of the 
Founder, because 
the academic sched- 
ule contains no 
engagements for 
the entire student 
body on either 
Saturday or Sun- 
day. We have 
therefore fixed 
somewhat arbi- 
trarily the Tues- 
day nearest No- 
vember 25, the date of Mr. Carnegie’s 
birth, for this celebration. 

As I have indicated, it is the students 
and faculty who are the most interested 
in this occasion. 

The name of Andrew Carnegie sug- 
gests, in the first instance, steel; Pitts- 
burgh suggests steel; and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is about to 


MYRON C. TAYLOR 


address us is devoting his extraordinary 
intellectual gifts at the present time to 
the subject of steel. Just as the many 
Carnegie philan- 
thropies in this 
country and in 
other countries are 
based upon this 
commodity, so the 
civilization of to- 
day of which we 
are a part would 
be unthinkable 
without steel. Re- 
move it from our 
everyday life, and 
we should have to 
retreat two hun- 
dred years in our 
manner of living. 
The man who di- 
rects the policies 
of the greatest 
steel-producing 
company in the 
world looks at life 
not merely from 
the industrialist’s 
point of view, but 
from the standpoint of a molder of a 
civilization, I might almost say, of a 
culture. 

I can think of no one whose utter- 
ances would be more appropriate to this 
occasion. I can think of no time when 
his words would be listened to with 
greater eagerness. It is a time when we 
are not only concerned about the ma- 
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terial prosperity of our country, but our 
national life, our intellectual life pre- 
sents many perplexing questions. 

We can feel reassured that one of the 
great American leaders of today is a 
man of such wisdom, such rare judg- 
ment, such broad sympathies and in- 
terests, as the orator of today. I have 
the honor to introduce Myron C. 
Taylor, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


Mr. Taytor: If a traveler were to 
stand in the City of Jerusalem within 
the Jaffa Gate and gaze towards the hills 
beyond, he would see a massive stone 
portal set into the ancient walls of the 
wes The great gates of this portal are 

ned at daybreak and closed again at 
nightfall, but on each side of the main 
entrance are two narrow apertures 
through which, during the night, foot 
passengers entitled to enter the city are 
admitted. These openings in the gate- 
way are so narrow that a camel laden 
with a pack could not force itself 
through; but by a tremendous effort 
a camel of moderate size, not too ro- 


tund from overeating, could be squeezed 


through and into the city. This aper- 
ture is called ‘‘The Eye of the Needle.’ 

We are all familiar with the parable 
based on this fact: 


It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 


eye, than for a rich man to enter into the King- 
dom of God. 


Throughout all periods of history 
the doctrine has been held by men of a 
philosophical turn of mind that riches 
are not conducive to man’s spiritual 
growth and welfare; on the contrary, 
that they make for a self-centered hard- 
ness, leading to forgetfulness of the 
interests of other men. Doubtless, this 
is often true. The accumulation of 
wealth and the difficulties attending its 
preservation after it is gained are apt to 
engender indifference in a man unless he 
possesses sufficient human sympathy to 
keep him alive to the needs and the 
struggles of his fellow man. Not all 
who are successful in the gaining of 


riches, however, can justly be con- 
demned as indifferent or selfish. Such 
men are the exception rather than the 
rule, for we all know many instances 
in which private wealth has been 
applied to the lessening of the ills of 
humanity, to the advancement of sci- 
ence, and to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

In this list of able and intensely 
human men, the name of Andrew Car- 
negie shines with a clear light. The 
Founder of this splendid institution in 
his lifetime covered the great areas of 
worldly accomplishment, and touched 
in an infinite variety of ways the peaks 
which mark their utmost heights—as 
an industrious and hard-working youth, 
as a pioneer in the great industry to 
which he left an imperishable name. 
And as a friend of the workers, a 
sympathetic comforter of the afflicted, 
a healer of the sick, and a benefactor 
who made possible the pursuit of 
knowledge, in his day he was without 
a rival in the whole wide world. But 
the outstanding feature of his career 
was the distribution which he made of 
his wealth during his lifetime. He 
heeded the admonition of Scripture 
which we have cited, and in the 
magnificent benefactions so widely dis- 
tributed, with rare judgment and un- 
rivaled generosity, he rid himself of 
substantially all his fortune and pre- 
pared to face his Maker free of the 
burden of wealth. 

Perhaps no one of his benefactions 
was closer to his heart than this, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. For 
here he provided the means by which 
youth in endless procession could drink 
of the waters of knowledge and could 
carry on the study of methods and equip- 
ment in ever increasing refinement of 
knowledge by which the products of 
industry could be made more suitable 
to the needs of men and placed within 
the reach of the masses. In his home 
city he planted this institution which 
we may hope will be of lasting growth, 
that through his foresight and gener- 
osity unnumbered men and women of 
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the generations to come may be par- 
takers of the fruit of its tree of knowl- 
edge. 

Your inquiring minds will lead you 
in due course to visualize the entire 
world rather than a particular locality, 
for the whole is more than the sum of 
its parts. From time to time, as your 
minds develop, your thoughts will 
reach further and further into the past; 
and as your interest grows, and your 
knowledge of men and life and the 
affairs of the world, and the varying 
character of its customs and religions, 
gives you greater zest for the search, 
you will seek the earliest traces of man- 
kind upon the globe, and you will gain 
from such studies much that will give 
entertainment and will lead you to 
dwell thoughtfully upon our ultimate 
destiny. 

Records have been bared in Egypt 
which take men back with certainty 
for more than seven thousand years and 
show, for example, that in ancient 
Thebes, which is said to have been a 
city the size of present-day Paris, which 
on occasion could muster 100,000 war 
chariots fully equipped, whose spiritual 
life was presided over by more than 
20,000 priests of Osiris, and whose 
pomp and circumstance in war and in 
peace have never been rivaled, knowl- 
edge covered a wide range of scientific 
and cultural activity. Their adherence 
to definite religious creeds, varying in 
detail as time and circumstance appeared 
to have required, but without varia- 
tion in the belief in the existence of a 
Supreme God who rules over the desti- 
nies of creation and all that in it be, 
furnishes substantial food for the belief 
that the human race must have lived 
through countless previous centuries to 
have brought men to the stage of de- 
velopment—physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual—then evidenced. 

Through succeeding generations this 
race exploited its trade and commerce 
across the deserts, the seas, and into 
remote corners of the earth, gathering 
together minerals and precious stones 
and materials foreign to their own prod- 


ucts, and set up caravans of camels and 
elephants, and ships of primitive de- 
sign, and with them dominated the 
commerce of their age. 

Then it would seem as if the hand of 
fate had stretched out and laid a blight 
upon them; that the aggressiveness of 
envious competitive neighbors who had 
grown strong around them, and some 
weakening in the moral fiber of the 
race, and the covetousness which their 
wealth excited in the breasts of their 
neighbors, leading to incessant wars 
upon them, brought about their gradual 
decline and their ultimate decay. The 
desert sands of centuries are now 
brushed aside to disclose the record of 
their rise and fall, exemplifying the 
saying of Montesquieu: 


Commerce is sometimes destroyed by con- 
querors, sometimes cramped by monarchs; it 
traverses the earth, flies from the places where it is 
oppressed, and stays where it has liberty to 
breathe; it reigns at present where nothing was 
formerly to be seen but deserts, seas, and rocks; 
and where it once reigned, now there are only 
deserts. 


This was the fate of the Babylonians, 
who likewise rose to great heights of 
prosperity and grandeur and luxury. 
Their ultimate downfall came in the 
midst of dissipation and revelry which 
left them dactneiinn before their As- 
syrian conquerors. 

And the glory of the Assyrians like- 
wise faded away. Success was too 
potent a draught to be sipped with 
moderation, and the days of the As- 
syrian Empire were numbered. 

The Phoenicians—great traders, 
sturdy sailors, daring adventurers— 
in their unique ships sailed the then 
known seas and brought, from remote 
and little known lands, merchandise of 
a wide variety. Their voyages took 
them even into the unexplored lands of 
Britain, where they sought and ob- 
tained tin from the natives, who were 
then but a crude and backward race. 

Out of the chaos of the then past, 
Greece appears upon the scene, and puts 
the imprint of her strength and her 
great prosperity upon the map of the 
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world, dominating all about her. In 
the height of her prosperity, she too 
cultivated the fine arts and gave to the 


present world those marvelous examples 


of classical architecture and unrivaled 
sculpture before which we today stand 
in amazement and ecstasy. 

But these fine evidences of an ad- 
vanced culture were of relatively short 
duration, and in turn gave way before 
the hand of time and the degenerating 
influence of great conquests and greater 
prosperity. Greece suffered a decline 
from which she has never fully re- 
covered. Her buried cities and out- 
cropping monuments tell the story of 
her great achievements, her glory, and 
her decline. 

We turn the page and find, another 
step westward, the engrossing history 
of ancient Rome; and in these reflec- 
tions, as we approach nearer to our 
own time, we find more numerous than 
in some of her predecessors the evidence 
of her art, of her refinement, and of her 
great wealth. These led to the in- 
evitable enjoyment of luxury by an 
ever increasing number in the com- 
munity; to the eventual disregard of 


duties and obligations to the physical, 
mental, and spiritual self; to orgies to 
whet flagging appetites for entertain- 
ment; and to an ultimate downfall that 
humbled Imperial Rome to the dust. 
Rome sailed the Mediterranean and 
the seas beyond in ships which con- 


quered all her adversaries. The mark 
of her empire and of her strength was 
put upon foreign lands, even into what 
is present-day England, and through- 
out the continent of Europe, to the 
eastward to Arabia and southward into 
Egypt, as well as on the African shores 
of the Mediterranean, where deserts 
hold the ruins of her great edifices. 
Such a power as this had never before 
existed in all the world. But it fell, 
and little remained of all her spoils to 
enrich her descendants. Of Imperial 
Rome it might well have been said at 
a later day, as it was said of Julius 
Caesar at the height of his career and 
violent death: 


O mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? 


The Venetians in a lesser way, as well 
as the Genoese, put forth their efforts 
in wars and in trade, and brought back 
to their cities the fruits of their daring 
and of their skill and their superior 
seamanship. Their lives too reached 
the heights of great achievement and 
wealth, and in their wake the arts were 
cultivated. Our galleries today, no- 
tably your own in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, possess the works of the great 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese 
as reminders of the patronage given to 
art in the days of colorful, cultured 
Venice. 

Spain and France caught up the thread 
of this great life story, and each in turn 
enjoyed the dream of empire and of trade 
domination, its moment of preeminence 
and rise to dizzy heights, but in the 
end yielding the palm to a more sober, 
aggressive, and hardy competitor. 

Then in due course the dream of em- 
pire drifted to the west, and the British 
Empire, the last thus far in the great 
unfolding of life's adventurous drama, 
enters upon the scene. Its story is not 
half told. It will dispense happiness, 
freedom, and prosperity throughout 
endless years in keeping with a code 
which we inherit and upon which our 
own laws are based, that emphasizes 
fair play, honorable dealing, courage, 
freedom, and a reverence for God that 
deserves to be perpetuated. May the 
tale of the present era, when it is 
written, be oon to conclude, as I 
believe it will, in great contrast with 
those which preceded it. 

Turning to our beloved America, we 
find 300 years of history, beginning in 
an unbroken wilderness, on a continent 
stretching between the two great seas 
possessed of all the natural resources 
which present-day civilization demands 
and in abundance unrivaled elsewhere 
in the world, a productive soil, and a 
range of climate to suit every taste and 
necessity; with a present population of 
120 millions of people, more than half 
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of whom are descendants of those 
vigorous and courageous pioneers who 
left their homes and firesides and braved 
the terrors of 3,000 miles of tempes- 
tuous sea, to face the unknown, the 
wilderness, the savage, and to found a 
nation which, please God, shall not 
perish from the earth. Other peoples 
of various times and nations have 
sought the protection of our flag, and 
have adopted our principles of govern- 
ment, here to enjoy the rare oppor- 
tunity to make their way under the in- 
fluence of our institutions. We have 
progressed until our national wealth 
has grown to great proportions, as have 
our industrial, commercial, and financial 
affairs, until now we rival, if we do not 
surpass, any of the leading powers of 
the world. 

These successes and this enormous 
wealth, the fruit of the strenuous efforts 
of our forebears and predecessors in 
America through the past 300 years of 
their vigorous, untiring work, have in- 
creased in our hands within a relatively 
brief period of years, to an extent far 
beyond that of our predecessors in the 
earlier nations or groups to which we 
have alluded. 

In the industrial field we have made 
such tremendous strides, and in the me- 
chanical field such great inventions, 
and the systems of production have 
been so greatly improved, that all along 
the line of the vast operations be- 
ing carried on throughout the nation, 
the burdens heretofore borne by men 
have been either eliminated or greatly 
lightened through the introduction of 
mechanical means, making the opera- 
tion more wholesome and more pro- 
ductive. 

_ This evolution in the mechanics of 
industry has worked also an evolution 
in the men of industry. Their ability 
and capacity have developed to a 
higher order. These complex opera- 
tions are directed and controlled by 
intelligent men, progressive and happy, 
well paid, well housed and with all 
facilities that could be desired for the 
upbringing and educating of their 


children. And incidentally all this 
shows what can be accomplished 
through the working of the minds of 
men of this progressive day, once they 
are applied to the task. The hours of 
labor throughout the nation have been 
greatly reduced, and hard labor in the 
principal industries has been elimi- 
nated in many occupations and greatly 
reduced in others. 

The novelty of the developments of 
this period, the efficiency of systems of 
productive operation, the mechanical 
means which have revolutionized the 
production of materials, together with 
capital and credit resources in great 
volume, have combined to inaugurate 
mass production of practically all the 
materials essential to life and in a way 
economically heretofore unknown. The 
cheapening of product thus accom- 
plished has opened to the producer 
markets previously undeveloped, and 
at the same time the community in 
general has been able to enjoy many 
luxuries not previously within its reach. 
Another effect in this period has been 
the attendant profit which has flowed 
from improvements in methods and in 
the machinery of production. Thus in 
a brief time the attainment of reasonable 
wealth has become a rather general con- 
dition in the community. All branches 
of labor as well have been benefited in 
increased compensation. So that the 
period in which we live in our own 
land has been one of improvement in 
the means of production, expansion in 
the use of materials, and an accumula- 
tion of wealth in which practically all 
active men and women have partici- 
pated. 

This state of affairs has given rise to 
the charge that we have become too 
materialistic. If the charge is true, 
what, then, is the remedy? The genera- 
tion of middle-aged men who have 
participated in this great awakening 
are on the whole too shackled to the 
creations which they have developed 
to rid themselves of such portion of 
their burdens in time to begin the search 
for knowledge along lines which would 
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lead them to a broader and greater 
happiness through a fuller understand- 
ing of life, its higher purposes, and its 
greatest beauty. But the generation to 
which you belong has every advantage, 
because you inherit not only the fruit 
of the efforts of those immediately pre- 
ceding you, but also the accumulated 
effort and knowledge and experience of 
all men since the beginning of time. In 
the words of John Ruskin: 

All history is open to you; all high thoughts 
and dreams that past fortunes of men can suggest, 
all fairyland is open to you. 

These observations lead to the in- 
evitable question, how shall we con- 
duct ourselves to escape the fate of the 
great empires and nations of the dis- 
tant past? 

Within the past year we have 
witnessed as striking an evidence of 
instability in a nation as could be 
found in any concrete example that, if 
it had been propounded to us, we would, 
even a short year ago, have declared to 
be hypothetical in character. The un- 
reasoning, unjustified, and highly 
dangerous mass action of the com- 
munity in regard to speculation, in 


utter disregard of the cautionings of 
those se public agencies which- 


our law-making bodies and our best 
banking and business judgment had set 
up to sound warnings against unwise 
and dangerous courses that the public 
through its ignorance or its eagerness 
to take unwarranted hazards might be 
pursuing, reminds one of a locomotive, 
driven at full speed over a busy line, 
through populous districts, past all 
signs and signals along the way, headed 
for certain disaster. 

Second only to the folly of the specu- 
lative frenzy that lifted securities to 
levels far beyond any warrant of sup- 
porting profits to the industry or of 
yield to the investor, has been the 
crisis through which we have just 
passed, when another evil effect of mass 
peener overwhelmed the nation— 

ating a retreat, abandoning all para- 
phernalia en route, and by the frenzied 
movement of the mass bringing about 


the very peril for themselves and for the 
community as a whole from which 
they sought to escape. 

These two examples of collective 
action may well make one pause in 
considering the problem of the nation’s 
ultimate destiny, for if such a tre- 
mendous operation, carried on in a 
period when the nation’s financial and 
industrial and commercial strength was 
at its highest peak, when the labor of 
the country was fully employed, and 
when confidence in the future was 
justified on every hand, should carry the 
community to such an unwarranted 
pitch of competitive buying of securi- 
ties of all sorts, and as suddenly plunge 
it into the very depths of disbelief and 
fear, one must wonder whether the 
temperament of our nation makes it 
any more secure against the ravages of 
time and decay than were those great 
nations of history to which we have 
referred. If there have been false rea- 
soning and advice which led the public 
into the initial error of judgment, and 
latterly into its necessary consequence, 
the near crisis which followed in its 
wake, there is to be learned from this a 
lesson of greater caution. There is at 
the present time, if men would set them- 
selves to reafirm their faith in the 
nation, its industry, and its commerce, 
and to devote themselves to the every- 
day duties about them, every reason to 
believe that the telling effects of this 
unhappy experience can and will be 
overcome. It is our duty then to 
buckle on our armor and join the for- 
ward movement with courage and con- 
fidence, just as the great Founder of this 
institution met the problems and difh- 
culties of his career, accomplishing 
great ends, but having as the central 
article of his civic and commercial faith 
the strength and security and the as- 
sured future of these United States. He 
exemplified Carlyle’s words: 

Blessed is he who has found his work. Let him 
ask no other blessedness. He has a work, a life 
purpose. He has found it, and will follow it. 

No investment, no matter how great, 
that Mr. Carnegie devised in respect of 
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the future of his own industry was 
made with the least doubt in mind of 
the future of this country and of its 
growth and its needs for the products 
which he could create to assist that 
growth. All the truly great pioneers 
and leaders in the development of this 
nation became so not through luck or 
chance, but because of that central 
article of faith. 

This great, progressive, industrial 
city, which in certain lines has no rival 
throughout the world, rests peacefully 
among the undulating beauties of the 
Allegheny hills, where the confluence 
of commerce-bearing streams mingle 
to form the Ohio, their combined forces 
rushing on to augment the mighty 
Mississippi on its way to the sea. 

The Pittsburgh of today little re- 
sembles the place visited by Washing- 
ton in 1753, when he noted in his 
journal: 

I spent some time in viewing the rivers and land 
in the forks, which I think extremely well sit- 


uated for a fort, as it has absolute command of both 
Trivers. 


On another visit, in 1770, he wrote: 


The houses, which are built of logs and ranged 
in streets, are on the Monongahela, and I suppose 
about twenty in number and inhabited by Indian 
traders. 

Another visitor, Arthur Lee, came to 
the present site of Pittsburgh in the 
same year and described it in these 
words: 


The place, I believe, will never be very con- 
siderable. 


Which evidences once more the folly 


of prophecy! He little dreamed that 
the hamlet boasting then of but twenty 
houses occupied by Indian traders 
would number with its environs some 
million and a half souls, with a property 
valuation of two billion dollars and 
carrying on a business of two and a half 
billion dollars annually with an an- 
nual pay roll of over one billion and a 
quarter dollars; that it would become 
the scene of activities not only of the 
leader, Andrew Carnegie, but of a great 
number of other prominent and progres- 
Sive men, and in one commodity, that 


of steel, would exceed the entire pro- 
duction of Great Britain. Nor did he 
dream that the contributions of one of 
its citizens, whose benefactions as a 
whole would scale the gigantic sum of 
$350,000,000 to the cause of education, 
in a single great coeducational institu- 
tion of learning, established in what 
would become a vast city, would 
amount, in principal alone, to more 
than $26,000,000. 

Your President, Dr. Baker, and his 
great staff of associates who have di- 
rected with so much love and intelli- 
gence the destinies of this well-founded 
institution, have taken upon them- 
selves a task which they have per- 
formed and will continue to perform 
exceedingly well, in offering to the 
young men and the young women who 
seek knowledge here an opportunity so 
to widen the scope of their understand- 
ing that they may take their place in 
the world of men and affairs the better 
prepared to guide those of lesser op- 
portunities. - By direction and example 
they will assist in bringing the national 
life and conduct to a state of continuing 
normality and of temperance in all 
things, to a contentment with those 
blessings which usually follow in pro- 
portion to our effort in all the different 
fields in which men and women may be 
engaged, and to a greater appreciation 
and thankfulness for the blessings 
which an all-wise and all-seeing God 
has showered in such abundance upon 
us. This to the end that the national 
mind may be so consolidated upon a 
basis of reasonable and safe but pro- 
gressive conservatism that we shall not 
be found wanting when the day comes 
that this nation shall be tried with the 
temptations that surround greater free- 
dom from labor and by a participation 
even more general than now in the 
wealth of the land. The remedy for 
most of the ills from which we seek to 
flee must lie, not in forcible restraint of 
the individual nor of his activities by 
the iron hand of poverty or the public 
hand of law, but by the cultivation of 
knowledge and of a deeper appreciation 
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of life’s great beauty and its divine 
purpose, and as a preparation for that 
inevitable transition which follows 
when this agreeable earthly pilgrimage 
has come to a close. 

It has been said that “‘An institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man.”’ 
On the Founder's birthday it is appro- 
priate therefore to consider the meaning 
of these words as applied to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. To dwell 
upon the life and works of the Founder 
of this institution is to refresh our rec- 
ollection of his character, his gener- 
osity, and his achievements. In such 
a review much is found to be admired 
and honored, and to be followed by 
those of us who are undertaking to pass 
over the same way and to achieve some- 
thing of wisdom and of success and of 
service to others on the journey. 

And so in this instance, perhaps as 
clearly shown as in any to which refer- 
ence might be made, there is at the 

resent moment, and whenever human 
Sens assemble within this peaceful 
academic atmosphere, the presence of 
its Founder a patron and its great 
benefactor; and time itself will probably 
not eradicate from our thought of this 
institution the recollection of him who 
through it brought the cup of knowl- 
edge with such generous benevolence to 
the lips of those who crave it—an op- 
portunity within the reach of all to 
satisfy that most desirable of all thirsts, 
the thirst to partake of the clear waters 
of aieeiing. 


THE POPULAR PRIZE 


AMES CHAPIN, an American artist, won 
the Popular Prize of. $200 for his 
painting, “‘Emmet, George, and Ella 
Marvin,’ in the Twenty-eighth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. This 
is the sixth year in succession that this 
Prize has been won by an American. 
The award was based on the votes of 
the visitors to the International during 
the two weeks previous to the closing 
week of the Exhibition. Each visitor 


was given a ballot and asked to name 
the picture which he liked best. All the 
paintings in the show this year were 
eligible for the Prize, the object of 
which is to stimulate interest in the 
Exhibition, and encourage the general 
public to study the paintings and ex- 
press their opinions after their own 
standards of criticism. 

James Chapin is a well-known painter 
of the younger school. He was on in 
1887 in West Orange, New Jersey, which 
was then more of a rural than suburban 
community. His first training in art 
was received at Cooper Union after 
working-hours, and later at the Art 
Students League. When he had saved 
enough money, he went to Antwerp to 
work after his own inclinations. He 
remained abroad for two years and then 
returned to America to begin his artis- 
tic career. Mr. Chapin’s interest in in- 
dustrial and rural subjects is attributed 
to the fact that his ancestors were sea- 
going and working people. 

In 1927 Mr. Chapin was awarded the 
Logan Medal for a portrait in the 
Chicago Art Institute, and in 1928 he 
received the Temple Gold Medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. This year 
marks his first appearance at a Carnegie 
Institute International, in which he 
had a group of three paintings. 

“Emmet, George, and Ella Marvin” 
shows two brothers and a sister, all 
middle-aged, native-born New Jersey 
farm folk, gathered about the kitchen 
range, evidently resting after supper. 
It is a home scene, arresting attention by 
the simple dignity of the subject as 
much as by the technical skill of the 
artist. 

The fact that more than 5,000 votes 
were cast shows a great public interest 
in the Popular Prize Contest. 

The attendance for the Twenty-eighth 
International, which closed December 
8, was 132,544. This was the second 
largest attendance in the history of the 
Institute. It was 17,000 more than last 
year and within 700 of the largest at- 
tendance, which was 133,275 for the 
Twenty-fourth International in 1925. 
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RESEARCH IN PRINTING 


By ArtHurR C. JEWETT 


Director of the College of Industries of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue advance of 
industry today, 
as in the past, is 
dependent upon 
invention, with 
the difference be- 
tween the pres- 
ent and the not 
very distant past 
that invention 
continually de- 
mands deeper 
study and more 
scientific knowledge. The further im- 
provement of materials, machinery, and 
processes becomes ever more difficult. 

This condition is being recognized 
and announced in many industries 
through the demand for more scientific 
research, and it has become customary 
for large industrial corporations to have 
research departments. In their support, 
sums of money amounting on the aver- 
age to one per cent of the invested 
capital are expended annually, and with 
such results that these departments are 
considered indispensable. In industries 
where the corporate units are too small 
to support research departments, trade 
associations are fostering research and 
in a few instances have established re- 
search foundations. 

The printing industry, as represented 
in the Printing Industries Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, recognized this condition a 
year and a half ago and organized a 
committee to is the printing in- 
dustry’s need of research. 

Briefly stated, it was found that the 
need for research was large in compari- 
son with what has so far been done. A 
very few trade associations in the print- 
ing or allied industries have inaugurated 
some research, each in a limited field, 
but there is no coordinated relationship 


between these various studies, such as 
should exist for the better service of 
printing, or the graphic arts as a whole. 

The printing and publishing business 
of the country, together with the re- 
lated industries, such as printing ma- 
chinery manufacture, ink manufacture, 
the making of photo-engravings, elec- 
trotypes, and similar essentials, con- 
stitutes one of our largest industries. 
The technical problems which arise in 
any of these allied branches have a 
common interest, but there has been no 
provision for a common consideration 
of these interrelated interests, nor for 
the promotion of research work for the 
solution of these problems. 

To offer an opportunity for an open 
discussion of these subjects of mutual 
interest, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology invited the Printing Industries 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers to join with 
other organizations interested in this 
broad field in a meeting to be held in 
Pittsburgh. The meeting was an- 
nounced as an ‘“‘International Con- 
ference of the Technical Experts in the 
Printing Industry on the Need of Re- 
search.’’ Twenty-six other professional 
and trade associations participated in 
the program and sent official delegates. 
The meetings were held in the Carnegie 
Institute Lecture Hall on November 7 
and 8, 1929, with a registered attend- 
ance of about two hundred and fifty 
persons, which included many of the 
most important men in this field of in- 
dustry. 

Great Britain, Germany, and Canada 
were represented on the program by 
those men best able to report upon the 
present development of es in- 
dustry and the provision for printing 
research in their countries. Franz 
Helmberger, director of the Reichs- 
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druckerei in Berlin, which not only 
does all of the Getman Government 
printing—including its postage stamps 
and money—but also does considerable 
commercial printing of books of special 
importance or quality, spoke of the 
‘Technical Development of the German 
Printing Trade’’; John R. Riddell, 
principal of the London School of Print- 
ing, se ‘What British Printers 
are Doing to Encourage Research’’; 
and J. Newell Stephenson, editor of the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 
from Quebec, and John Munro, plant 
supervisor of the Government Print- 
ing Bureau at Ottawa, also spoke. It 
was interesting to learn that Great 
Britain and Germany are also taking 
action toward the creation of printing 
research organizations. Great Britain 
is planning a ‘Technical Bureau for the 
Printing Industry,” probably to be 
established at the London School of 
Printing, and Germany has established 
a ‘‘Research Institute for Graphic In- 
dustrial Art’’ at the Polytechnic School 
at Charlottenburg, which is expected to 
begin its work about January 1, 1930. 

Other important addresses were by 
the Honorable George H. Carter, Public 
Printer of the United States; L. W. 
Wallace, executive secretary of the 
American Engineering Council; John 
W. Park, production manager of the 
Chicago Tribune; and many other 
prominent authorities in the industry. 
Altogether there were twenty technical 
addresses. 

At the close of the conference there 
was a dinner meeting of delegates from 
the twenty-seven different cooperating 
organizations, at which a report from 
the Resolutions Committee was dis- 
cussed and unanimously adopted. It 
read as follows: 


Wuereas, The representatives of the Graphic Arts 
of North America in attendance at this Inter- 
national Conference on Printing Research recog- 
nize the important contribution to industrial 
progress which is being made through technical 
research, whether it be in the field of transporta- 
tion or communication, in the manufacture of 
electrical equipment or chemical supplies, or in 
other basic industries; and, 


Wuereas, The Graphic Arts of North America 
must encourage and carry on technical research in 
a comprehensive way in order to cope with present 
day industrial problems; therefore, be it 


Resotvep, That a Graphic Arts Research Founda- 
tion be established, which shall be supported and 
counseled by all Graphic Arts interests that desire 
to cooperate; 

That chief among the purposes of the Research 
Foundation will be to— 


1. Conduct basic technical research in all phases 
of the graphic arts. 

2. Consider concrete problems of immediate im- 
portance to the graphic arts. 

. Outline means of testing inventions and of 
inspecting or checking results of manufacture 
or purchase for the benefit of the graphic arts. 

. Cooperate with other graphic arts research 
agencies to avoid duplication, except as re- 
quested for confirmation and checking pur- 
poses. 

. Record and index properly all research work 
in process, all research data available, and 
other pertinent information. 

. Publish results of all general research activi- 
ties and special studies. 

. Initiate desirable research pam, including 
the economics of the industry; and be it 
further 


Resotvep, That a Ways and Means Committee be 
appointed by the chairman to formulate a plan to 
establish and maintain this Research Foundation; 
and be it further 


Resotvep, That the representatives of the Graphic 
Arts interests in attendance at this International 
Conference on Printing Research hereby pledge 
themselves to advocate and promote the active 
participation of their respective interests toward 
the consummation of this plan for a Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation. 


It is the avowed intention of the 
committee to establish its printing re- 
search work at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Thus, the printing and 
allied industries plan for themselves the 
broadest possible research service which 
may make available to all their members 
not only the latest information and 
technical discoveries pertaining to print- 
ing as developed in America, but 
through British and German coopera- 
tion this service may become world- 
wide. 


My recipe for success is simply to do the same 
things that other people do better than other 
people do them. 

—Curist1an Gauss 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ason and Penelope were walking in 
J'the Garden in the early morning 

when Penelope carelessly stepped on 
a luscious berry that had fallen from 
the mulberry tree. 

“Oh, Jason,’ she cried, looking 
down at the stain on her white sandal, 
‘it is blood—it looks like blood!”’ 

“It is blood,’’ answered the Gardener. 
‘Indeed, it is blood.’’ 

“Out of a berry—how absurd!"’ ex- 
claimed Penelope. 

‘There's a good story about it,’ said 
Jason. ‘‘The mulberry, when I lived 
among the gods in arene, was white, 
but something ee — 

“Oh, tell me about it,”’ cried Penel- 
ope, and the two lovers seated them- 
selves on a rock under the mulberry 
tree. 

‘““Well—this story, you know, is 
about Pyramus and Thisbe. Pyramus 
was the handsomest youth and Thisbe 
the fairest maiden in all that country. 
Their parents occupied adjoining 
houses, thus frequently bringing the 
young people together, and naturally 
their acquaintance soon ripened into 
love, but their parents severely forbade 
them to think ts other in that way. 
But love, my dear Penelope, cannot be 
commanded, and soon the lovers found 
a chink in the wall where they could 
whisper their vows to each other. One 
morning, after Aurora had put out the 
stars, and the sun had melted the frost 
from the grass, they met at the little 


hole in the wall and agreed that at 
nightfall they would slip away from 
their homes and meet each other at the 
foot of a certain white mulberry tree.”’ 

‘““A white mulberry tree?’’ asked 
Penelope. 

““Yes—white. All mulberry trees 
were then white. Thisbe went out 
first, her head covered with a veil, 
made her way to the woods, and sat 
down under the tree. In the fading 
light of the evening she descried a 


lioness, her jaws reeking with blood 
from a recent kill, approaching the 


fountain to slake her thirst. The 
beautiful girl fled at the sight, dropping 
her veil as she ran, and sought refuge 
in the hollow of a rock. The lioness, 
seeing the veil on the ground, tossed 
and rent it with her bloody mouth; 
then, after drinking from the spring, 
retreated into the woods.” 

“Oh, I am terribly afraid of what is 
coming,’’ said Penelope. 

‘“Never anticipate a story, Penelope,” 
said Jason. 

‘*Pyramus, having been late in getting 
away from home unobserved, now ap- 
proached the white mulberry tree 
where they had agreed to make their 
rendezvous. Seeing in the sand the 
footsteps of the lioness, he turned pale, 
but when he found Thisbe’s veil, all 
torn and bloody, he assumed that his 
sweetheart had been devoured by a 
relentless beast, and he was overcome 


with grief. Taking up the veil, he 
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carried it with him to the appointed 
tree, and covered it with his tears; 
then, drawing his sword he plunged it 
into his heart.”’ 

“Oh, 
Penelope. 
self!"’ 

‘“Thisbe, still trembling with fear,”’ 
continued Jason, ‘‘yet not wishing to 
disappoint her lover, stepped cau- 
tiously forth, looking anxiously for the 
youth, eager to tell him of the danger 
she had escaped. When she reached the 
mulberry tree, she saw Pyramus lying 
wounded and unconscious on the ground, 
and perceived that his blood, sinking 
into the earth, had reached the roots 
of the tree, so that the red color 
mounted through the trunk, changing 
the berries from white to red.”’ 

“Oh, then it is true,’” said Penelope, 
‘“*that my sandal is wet with the blood 
of poor Pyramus?”’ 

oe 

‘And what did Thisbe do?”’ 

‘She threw herself upon his body, 
calling to him and kissing his lips until 
he was able to speak. When he per- 
ceived that she was unharmed, his grief 
was more keen than before, because he 
had so rashly given himself a fatal 
wound. As he was about to die, 
Thisbe plunged his sword into her own 
bosom, and the two lovers passed into 
the next life together. And the fruit 
of the mulberry tree has ever since been 
red.” 

‘‘Doesn’t Shakespeare have some- 
thing to say about the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe?’’ asked Penelope. 

‘“Yes,"’ replied Jason, “‘he has, it 
grotesquely acted by the journeymen in 
‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’.”’ 

‘I shall be careful never to tread on a 
mulberry again,’’ said Penelope, ‘‘for I 
should feel that I was stepping on those 
two poor lovers.”’ 

“But look!’’ cried Jason. ‘‘Our 
friends are coming with their offerings 
of gold. They never fail us!’’ 


the foolish youth!"’ cried 
‘*He was crazy to kill him- 


And the stream epee continues to 
r 


flow through the fruitful Garden of 


Gold in the same majestic way, show- 
ing a constantly increasing spread of 
patronage from old and new friends. 
Here are some of the gifts just received: 
From the alumni 
of the Depart- 
ment of Mining 
and Metallurgy 
$3,192.70 to es- 
tablish the Crab- 
tree Scholarship 
Fund in memory 
of Professor Fred 
Crabtree, who 
for many years 
was head of that 
Department. The 
income from this 
sum will amount to $150 a year and will 
be awarded by the facultv on the basis 
of the character and need of the student. 
And then the principal, after doing such 
fine work with its income, will be 
matched in the usual two-for-one way 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and in 1946 will grow to the 
stupendous sum of $9,578.10. 

FromtheTech 
alumni, by way 
of their ardent 
spokesman, 
Clarence Over- 
end, there has 
come a contribu- 
tion of $2,332 
through their 
subscription to 
Loyalty ‘‘Bonds.”’ 
Since 1925— 
when the idea of 
Loyalty Bonds 
was instituted—more than four hun- 
dred alumni have pledged a $100 Loyalty 
Bond for the cause of Tech, and some 
have taken two, three, five, and even 
ten of them—these Bonds being simply 
certificates showing that the graduated 
students have paid that much into the 
1946 Endowment Fund. 

Let the good work go on! 


FRED CRABTREE 


CLARENCE OVEREND 


In the end only personality counts. 
—GorTHE 
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THE LOUVAIN LIBRARY INSCRIPTION 


n 1922 the American people were 
asked to undertake the project of re- 
building the famous Library at Louvain, 
which, with all its priceless collections 
of books and manuscripts, was destroyed 
by fire at midnight on August 25, 1914, 
by order of the chief commander of the 
invading Germans. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York made an initial 


James H. Lockhart, J. Denniston Lyon, 


A. W. Mellon, R. B. Mellon, A. K. 
Oliver, George S. Oliver, Eugene W. 
Pargny, John L. Porter, Mrs. Henry R. 
Rea, James H. Reed, Mrs. William B. 
Schiller, James M. Schoonmaker, 
George E. Shaw, William Watson 
Smith, and Arthur W. Thompson. 
Whitney Warren volunteered, with- 


THE NEW LOUVAIN LIBRARY 


subscription towards this work, and 
afterwards the American Committee 
asked me to take charge of the ap- 
pointment of a group at Pittsburgh to 
raise funds here. Among those of our 
citizens who felt a deep and immediate 
sympathy towards the enterprise were 
the following men and women: Mait- 
land Alexander, Wilson S. Arbuthnot, 
James Francis Burke, J. F. Byers, J. 
Dawson Callery, George H. Clapp, 
William L. Clause, William G. Costin, 
Harry Darlington Jr., Herbert DuPuy, 
William Frew, Howard Heinz, Benja- 
min F. Jones Jr., Frank J. Lanahan, 


out compensation, to furnish the design 
for the new structure, and everyone was 
delighted when they knew that this 
superb genius was to be the architect. 
A man well trained in his profession, 
rarely gifted with a sense of beauty in 
its application to great buildings, 
generous beyond compare in his friend- 
ship, deep as the ocean in his sympathy, 
mr as the world in his chivalry, the 
choice could not have fallen upon a 
more picturesque or a more capable 
man in the four corners of the earth. 
Cardinal Mercier was delighted with 
Mr. Warren’s final design. He said that 
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Mr. Warren had solved the various 

roblems ‘‘with an elegant sympathy” 
c planning a building ‘‘recalling the 
purest traditions of our Flemish and 
Brabanconne art.’ And then the heroic 
Cardinal uttered these grateful words: 

But even finer and more touching than the gift 
of the Library to Louvain is the gesture of the 
Nation which has claimed the privilege of re- 
building it. 

To the end the American people intend to preach 
before the world the disinterestedness and cult 
of Justice. America entered the Great War with- 
out having any interest either personal or national, 
but solely because she wanted Right to prevail 
and Injustice punished. Its first mission once 
achieved, it does not wish that the results of the 
crime committed by the German incendiaries 
should be borne any longer by those who were 
their first victims, and to the obstination of Ger- 
many ia her dishonor, she proudly opposes her 
will by reestablishing as soon as possible, the 
Reign of Justice and the Triumph of Civilization 
in a great Scientific Institution. 

The United States still grows in the eyes of the 
world and shall be great in History for having 
confided to the Committee for the Restoration of 
the University of Louvain the task of raising the 
ruins of the University; and when in the near 
future your compatriots visit our ancient Braban- 
conne city to admire the monument, they will 
have the gratification, I do not doubt, to feel as 
they look upon it, that their generosity has 
spiritually enriched them to as great an extent 
even as it has helped us. 


The money came in a seeming shower 
of gold from the people of the United 
States and the building grew rapidly to 
completion. And then, upon the balus- 
trade at the top Mr. Warren placed 
this Latin inscription: Furore Teutonico 
Diruta; Dono Americano Restituta— 
meaning, ‘‘Destroyed by German Fury; 
Restored by American Generosity.”’ 

Instantly the inscription aroused a 
conflict of opinion. While speaking the 
exact truth, it seemed at the same time 
to perpetuate the hatred which was 
provoked by war and which should be 
assuaged by peace. A small group of 
persons attempted to remove it from its 
high position on the roof, and a small 
group of students opposed this action, 
and in the struggle the balustrade was 
broken. When I saw it, it was tied to- 
gether with a rope, seeming to symbol- 
ize a division of feeling among the 
people of Louvain. 


Upon returning from Europe, I read 
that a suit had been entered to compel 
the authorities of the University to 
keep the inscription in place, and I 
wrote this letter: 


My pear Mr. WarREN: 


In our tour of Europe last summer Mrs. Church 
and I made a special run from Paris to Louvain to 
inspect the new library which you have erected 
in that city and I want to congratulate you upon 
the splendid success of your design and work 
there. The reconstructed library at Louvain was 
indeed a creation which grew out of the loving 
sympathy of the American people toward the dis- 
tressed people of Belgium, whose country had been 
so salto devastated in war, and nothing gave 
me greater pleasure as a trustee of the fortune of 
Andrew Carnegie than to vote for the appropria- 
tion of a certain sum of money toward this enter- 
prise. But while our country at large furnished 
the means of doing this work, it was your en- 
thusiasm and your genius which made the task 
possible, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
you have given the world one of its most beautiful 
and one of its most appealing buildings. 

Now I have another thing to say. After having 
inspected the interior of the building, Mrs. 
Church and I stood outside in the street in order to 
admire its exterior and when we saw the broken 
balustrade it gave us a sense of shock that any 
injury could have been done to such an exquisite 
work through motives of hatred. I sympathize 
entirely with the feeling which prompted you 
to devise the inscription, but when I talked with 
some of the citizens of Louvain about it, I gained 
the impression that while they also could never 
forget the outrage by which the original build- 
ing was destroyed, they at the same time would 
prefer not to have the record of that outrage pre- 
served on the new building and gave as a reason for 
this opinion the view that the University of Lou- 
vain draws its student body generally from all the 
countries of Europe and that the inscription if 
preserved would therefore be a source of constant 
irritation and humiliation to many of those who 
might attend this school from Central Europe. 

I know how you feel about it and perhaps to 
some extent I feel the same way, but I believe, 
my dear Mr. Warren, that the final mission of 
America is to preserve the peace of the world 
through future generations and we can only 
exercise our influence in the accomplishment of 
this destiny by removing from time to time and 
as in turn they come before us every obstacle to 
international peace and every object which by 
creating irritation might sow the seeds of a 
future war. 

I am going to appeal to you therefore that you 
will, out of that great and generous nature of 
yours which has won the admiration and the 
affection of all your friends, take up this question 
yourself and on your own initiative say to the King 
of Belgium that you desire a new inscription to 
be used which will entirely obliterate any refer- 
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ence to the destruction of the original building. 
By doing an act of chivalry like that you will, 
I believe, relieve the King and the people of 
Belgium from a most embarrassing situation, 
while you will at the same time contribute toward 
the sentiment for international peace an act of 
generosity which will be as ielvesaiad and as 
beautiful as the building which you have erected. 

With the confident hope that you will yield 
your earnest and honest convictions on this sub- 
ject before the larger appeal of these spiritual con- 
siderations, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
SamMueEL Harpen Cuurcu 


Mr. Warren replied very promptly: 


My pear Mr. Cuurcu: 


Yours of the twenty-first instant received and 
permit me to thank you for all the kind things 
you say about the reconstructed library. It was 
indeed an inspiration for myself and all my work- 
men to have the privilege of devoting ourselves to 
the execution of Cardinal Mercier’s greatest wish, 
and I hope the building shows it. 

As to the inscription—that is another matter. 
You say “I sympathize entirely with the feeling 
which seaman you to devise the inscription.”’ 
From this you evidently have been led to believe 
that I had something to do with it. Asa matter of 
fact the inscription was handed to me by Cardinal 
Mercier, composed at his table on my first meeting 
with him, before I had placed pencil to paper, to 
be entwined in the crowning balustrade, not to 
perpetuate Hate as many would see it, but to act 
as a deterrent on future occasions, for, as the 
Cardinal remarked to me more than once, ‘*When 
the Germans come through here again as they 
have taken the habit of doing for centuries, when 
they read this inscription countersigned by 
America, they may act a little more decently than 
they did the last time.”’ 

I saw the Cardinal about two months before he 
died and we again went over every detail and it 
was Only after his death that certain powers com- 
menced to agitate themselves with a desire of 
suppressing it. Why? Do not the Germans use 
the term ‘‘Furore Teutonicus’’ and have they not 
used it for centuries as one of their virtues? To 
you, who are familiar with history, I need not 
indicate my authorities for saying so, and only on 
November 1 in the New York Tribune appeared a 
long article by a German, Colonel Ernest Otto, 
in which he says, ‘‘It had been repeatedly demon- 
strated during the long course of the World War 
that due to Furore Teutonicus, once dreaded by 
the Romans, the Germans were so superior to the 
French and the Russians, etc., etc.’ 

As I have indicated to you, the inscription is the 
germ of this spiritual and symbolic monument and 
I happen to be one of those fellows who, when I 
undertake a work of this kind, should the man 
for whom I am working die, I will see that his 
wishes are carried out ifit is humanly possible. 

I have nothing material to gain, should I win 
my suit against the University, a suit brought on 


by an incident for which I am not responsible, but 
I shall defend my rights as an artist, carry out to 
the letter my mission as received from the Cardinal. 
I owe this also to those who subscribed to the 
monument at my solicitation. 

You speak of having spoken with several citizens 
of Louvain; during the two months I was there, 
I spoke with hundreds if not with thousands, and 
with the students as well. I can remember only 
one incident when I was approached by two stu- 
dents who were of the different opinion, but these 

or boys were passing the examinations and I 
ear pressure was brought to bear on them as on 
many at the University. It has been told to me, 
over and over again, that over ninety per cent of 
Belgium was with me and I have to back this up 
thousands of letters and signatures of those in 
sympathy, which it would give me a great deal of 

leasure to show you when you come to New 
ork. I have not received one to the contrary. 

Hoping, my dear Mr. Church, that you under- 
stand my attitude; any further explanations that 
you would like to have I would be delighted to 
furnish you. 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
Wuitney WARREN 


P.S. I was in no way responsible for the de- 
struction of the balustrade which wasclandestinely 
fabricated and put in place against my protest. I 
verily believe that should any balustrade be 

laced other than the one desired by Cardinal 
ercier it will be destroyed. 

I made every endeavor not to drag the King 
or Mr. Hoover into the controversy, and by so 
doing the opposition have succeeded in creating 
for them an embarrassing position. This is not 
my doing. I do not hesitate to say to you, dear 
Colonel, the opposition have treated me and be- 
haved in a pitiable, caddish manner throughout 
the affair. 

The balustrade as designed and accepted is in 
the hands of General de Witte, the greatest of the 
Belgian Patriots, with the mission to see it placed, 
which he has accepted in the name of the Com- 
batants, the Widows and Orphans, the only true, 
real Pacifists because they know what war is. 

W. W. 


After reading Mr. Warren’s earnest 
letter, and in order that I might be 
well assured that the desire of so many 
Americans to expunge the provoking 
words was not in conflict with the 
wishes of the Belgian people, I sent a 
copy of our correspondence to A 
Friend in Belgium who was unques- 
tionably competent to speak with 
authority on the subject; and he wrote 
thus in reply: 

I have read with interest the letter which you 
recently addressed to our good friend, Whitney 
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Warren, a copy of which you so kindly sent me. 
You have not only expressed admirably the feel- 
ings which so many of us have had for a long time, 
but you have also given expression to the higher 
conception of our mission and duty toward future 
generations. Whitney Warren, as you know, is the 
perfect type, in our age of steel, concrete, and sky- 
scrapers, of the old medieval and chivalrous 
knight, and I sincerely hope and trust that he will 
keenly realize the generous motives which have 
(pene you in this matter. I can only say that 

am grateful to you for the good word which 
you have spoken. 


The judges in Belgium have recently 
given their opinion in Mr. Warren's 
suit, to the effect that the inscription 
must be placed as it was designed by the 
great architect, but that the authorities 
of the University may then make any 
alterations which they may deem ap- 
propriate. Commenting upon the ah 
ject, President Hoover has just said: 


I and those associated with me in the American 
gift of a library to the University of Louvain wish 
to emphatically disclaim any approval of the ac- 
tion of Mr. Whitney Warren in insisting upon an 
offensive inscription upon the building. 

The library cost about 32,000,000 francs, wholly 
provided from the United States. Of this sum over 
seventy per cent was secured by a committee under 
my chairmanship, and the other part by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 


Mr. Whitney Warren was the architect, and did 
produce a most notable building of great credit to 
himself and the nation. 

The authorities of the University three years 
ago, with my approval, refused to allow the 
inscription insisted upon by Mr. Warren and, if my 
recollection serves me rightly, Dr. Butler also 
protested against it. 

There is nothing in this whole con- 
troversy which reflects upon the pro- 
fessional righteousness and honor of 
Mr. Warren. He drew his design when 
the hearts of the people in the Allied 
countries were bursting with detesta- 
tion of the German record in Belgium, 
and Cardinal Mercier, himself a chival- 
rous prince of peace, approved his plan. 
Mr. Warren has won his suit and 
vindicated his right to build the Li- 
brary in full accordance with his con- 
tract. But now that he stands tri- 
umphant as a valiant litigant for what 
he believes to be right, his big heart 
will doubtless whisper to his vexed 
brain a soothing counsel of peace. 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 


a” Exhibition of contemporary 
American prints opened at Car- 
negie Institute on December 12. 

It is made up of a selection of etch- 
ings and lithographs from the Exhibi- 
tion which the American Federation of 
Arts sent to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in London, last summer. 

The Exhibition contains etchings by 
such well-known artists as William 
Auerbach-Levy, Gifford Beal, George 
Bellows, Frank W. Benson, Mary 
Cassatt, Glenn O. Coleman, Arthur B. 
Davies, George Hart, Eugene Higgins, 
Edward Hopper, Joseph Pennell, Mar- 
tin Lewis, John Sloan, Charles Sheeler, 
Charles Woodbury, and Mahonri 
Young. 


A PITTSBURGHER’S BOOK 


LouDED Hitts, by Elizabeth Moor- 

head. [Bobbs-Merrill Co., $2.50] 
Here is a story that from the start has 
the charm that belongs only to a good 
book. It tells about a Pittsburgh 
family, where the father grows up from 
nothing at all to be the dominating 
partner in a great steel: works—there 
are many careers like that in Pitts- 
burgh. There are two children by the 
first wife—people of rather common 
clay—and one absorbing girl of much 
finer texture by the second marriage. 
This girl, Alison, is the heroine of the 
story, and as the tale develops, we find 
ourselves fascinated by the interest of 
the plot and the power of the char- 
acter drawing. Alison strikes us as a 
girl handicapped by a limited number of 
brain cells but glorified with a big soul. 
The author has composed a tale that 
holds the attention to the last page, and 
the technical skill with which she 
carries her narrative to its affecting con- 
clusion evokes the tribute of tears, even 
over a happy ending. As a story of 
family life, made strong by incident, 
conflict, and character, this book carries 
a distinction that makes it one of the 
best novels of the year. 
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THE ARIZONA DESERT GROUP 


ly the hall of Botany there has just 
been completed an attractive group 
showing the characteristic flora of the 


desert near Tucson, Arizona. This is 
the second of the large habitat groups 
planned for the four corners of the room 
to illustrate the controlling effect of 
temperature and water upon vegeta- 
tion. Water in a desert is naturally at a 
premium, and plants there have de- 
veloped two specific methods to meet 
the situation. Under one plan they re- 
duce their leaves to the smallest size, 
at the same time retaining them the 
shortest time possible; under the other 
they turn themselves into veritable 
water tanks, storing the precious liquid 
in their swollen, succulent tissues. 

The group glows under the clear skies 
and blazing sun of the desert, and the 
distant Santa Catalina Mountains 
appear close at hand. Outstanding is 
the giant cactus, or Suwarro, formerly 


—_— 


called by botanists Cereus giganteus, ~ 
but because of strong peculiarities 
finally placed in a genus by itself and 
fittingly named Carnegiea gigantea in 
honor of the man who, among his other 
philanthropies, did so much to further 
botanical investigation in our great 
Southwest. 

Around the fluted columns of the 
giant cactus are characteristically clus- 
tered more than a dozen different kinds 

lants—including the flat-jointed 
sists pear cactus; the barrel cactus, 
armed with hooked spines and often a 
source of drinking water; and the palo 
verde, a bushy shrub with thornlike 
branchlets. The minute leaves of the 
palo verde are soon shed, but the 
branches remain green and do the work 
of food-making ordinarily performed by 
the green leaves—hence the name ‘‘palo 
verde’’ meaning green wood. Of par- 
ticular interest also are the weird, 
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wandlike stems of the Ocotillo, a spiny 
shrub which at the mid-August season 
depicted is covered with thickly clus- 
tered but short-lived leaves. The desert 
plant Psilostrophe, bedecked with 
yellow or white blooms, nestles in the 
scant shelter of rocks and cacti and adds 
further naturalness to the scene. The 
group is made complete by the intro- 
duction of a cactus wren, a Texas wood- 
pecker, a Gila monster, a tarantula, 
and his enemy—the tarantula-killer, 
whose sting paralyzes his victim, so 
that the wasp larvae may eat him at 
leisure. 

The group is the outcome of a Car- 
negie Museum reconnaissance to Ari- 


“THE PLAY’S 


zona in the summer of 1927 by Edward 
H. and Herbert W. Graham and 
Kenneth Doutt, joined later by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ottmar F. Fuehrer, who 
sketched the typical landscapes and 
vegetation. Plaster molds were la- 
boriously made from the larger cacti 
and many specimens were collected. 
With this preparation in the field Mr. 
Fuehrer created the group, including the 
painting of the background, ably as- 
sisted in the making of flowers by Mrs. 
Fuehrer. Valuable assistance was also 
given by Dr. Forrest Shreve, both 
personally and in permitting the use of 
the facilities of the Desert Botanical 
Laboratory at Tucson. 


THE THING” 


A Review of Henrik Ibsen's ‘‘The Wild Duck”’ 
Given in the Tech Little Theater 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Professor of Drama 


In the letter 

which accom- 

panied the manu- 

script of ‘‘The 

Wild Duck’’ to 

its first reader, 

Ibsen says that 

he hopes his 

characters “‘will 

find good and 

kind friends . . . 

not least among 

the player folk, 

to whom they all, without exception, 

offer problems worth the solving. But 

the study and presentation of these 

personages will not be easy.’’ As a man 

of the theater with much _ practical 

experience behind the scenes, Ibsen 

knew what he was talking about, and 

it is interesting to observe the truth of 

his predictions as exemplified in the 
production of the play at. Tech. 

The acting is remarkable for the con- 

centrated thought which has been put 

behind the characters’ speech and be- 


havior. Under the guidance of Elmer 
Hickman, a new member of the faculty, 
to whom the thought-processes of the 
actor are the inevitable motive power of 
everything he says and does, the minds 
of the students have obviously ex- 
perienced the stimulus of Ibsen's search- 
ing analysis. Nothing is done or said 
lightly, everything has meaning, and 
the overtones that have so often been 
named as characteristic of Ibsen’s writ- 
ing are constantly in one’s ears. 

This is an experience of unquestion- 
able value for students. Along such 
lines are distinguished actors produced 
—through a mental struggle. All 
artistic creation, whether originative or 
interpretative, is the result of an agony, 
a fight to the death between the ego of 
the artist and the ego of his creation- 
for a work of art has an ego of its own. 
To make a masterpiece, one has to be 
overwhelmed by it, only, by the most 
mysterious of spiritual rocesses, to 
find oneself reincarnated—gloriously 
greater—in one’s created work. 
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This is the respect in which the pro- 
duction is less satisfying. Finely bal- 
anced and thoroughly analyzed, it yet 
remains in most parts emotionally super- 
ficial. Partly this is because the players 
have very little experience of life; partly 


GINA AND HJALMAR 


because they have not the technical 
control of the voice or body to suggest 
that experience—there is ranting in 
anger and stiffness in sorrow. But we 
have known all these limitations over- 
come at Tech. Here, only one member 
of the cast, to our feeling, displayed this 
spiritual transfiguration and moved us 
to emotional response. In her we detect 
the quality of a potentially fine actress. 
In others it may develop—for even this, 
though it must be inborn, needs cultiva- 
tion—but was not brought out here. 

In modern interpretations of Ibsen an 
attempt has been made to break with 
the tradition of gloom which at one 
time governed Ibsen productions. As 
M. Konisarjevsky once said, ‘‘Because 
dis is Ibsen, we do not have to have any 


of de ‘doom-doom-doom’.’’ Ibsen him- 
self described *“The Lady from the Sea”’ 
as tomfoolery, which indicates that the 
comic elements in the most serious of his 
plays are not at all intended to be sup- 
pressed. But they are there, of course, 
not for comedy’s sake, but as part of the 
reality of human life, that disconcerting 
blend of comic with tragic elements. 
They only fall into their proper rela- 
tion to the whole if the emotional depth 
of the production is sufficient to assimi- 
late laughter with tears. Here, since the 
depth was somewhat lacking, the 
comedy seemed accordingly exagger- 
ated, though actually it was not over- 
played. 

Mr. Hickman is an accomplished man 
of the theater. His handling of techni- 
cal problems is deft, and his work as di- 
rector, sound and tasteful. It will be 
with no little interest that we await 
his next production. 


ART AMONG THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


B= day there are several hundred 
school children taken through the 
Art and Museum Halls of the Carnegie 
Institute, and here is a letter from one of 
these classes addressed to a member of 
the educational staff of the Institute: 


Dear Mrs. McCracken: 


As president of the Art Club of the South Hills 
High School of Pittsburgh, I am taking this 
manner of expressing the gratitude of the Club 
and its sponsor for the very excellent and edu- 
cational lecture you gave us. 

Everyone was carried to greater heights of 
appreciation by your words which unfolded 
beauties to us increasingly as the lecture pro- 
ceeded. I know that the International Exhibition 
will mean more to all of us, and we all intend to 
visit the galleries as often as we can. 

We have come to a fuller appreciation of our 
special privilege as Pittsburgh boys and girls 
in having right within our reach this wonderful 
annual International Exhibition, and it is work 
such as you are doing that is making more and 
more numerous the art lovers among the coming 
generation—the men and women of tomorrow. 

—ANTON Parisson 
President of the South Hills 
High School Art Club 
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MISS KOCHI 


By Jane Ava Wuite, Assistant Curator of Museum Educational Work 


M*s Kocui, one of the fifty-eight 
Doll Ambassadresses of Goodwill 
sent by the Japanese school girls to the 
children of the United States, initiated 
a most interesting unit of work among 
the juvenile members of the Carnegie 
Museum. The boys and girls not only 
thought, read, and talked about Japan, 
but also lived the life of the Japanese 
people in a play which they themselves 
wrote and produced. ‘‘Introducing 
Miss. Kochi to Pittsburgh’’ was pre- 
sented in Carnegie Lecture Hall on 
October 12. 

In 1927 the children of America sent 
to the children of Japan 12,739 Doll 
Messengers of Friendship. This good- 
will undertaking was carried out under 
the auspices of the committee on World 
Friendship among Children instituted 
by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. As Helen Harris, 
the eleven-year-old girl who wrote the 
prologue in the play, said, ‘‘The 
churches got together and tried to 
think of a way to prevent further wars. 
They finally decided that if they banded 
together the children of the world in a 
sort of friendship, when they grew up 
they would not want to kill and destroy 
the homes and people in other lands.”’ 
The children sa responded 
to our gifts by sending us the 
Friendship Dolls with all of their 
accessories. Two of these dolls 
have their permanent homes in 
Pennsylvania; one in Philadel- 
phia and Miss Kochi in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The arrangements for the 
installation of Miss 
Kochi in the Chil- 
dren's Museum 
were entirely 
in the hands of 
the children of 
the Pittsburgh 


district. All formal officialdom—the 
usual speeches by civil dignitaries and 
institutional authorities—was  elimi- 
nated. In its place the children acted 
as the hosts and patrons to their new 
friend. No adult expressed his idea of a 
way to promote friendship among 
nations, but the children themselves 
worked out the delightful program for 
the day. 

Some of the invitations, which the 
children wrote, were unusual and most 
interesting. The original of the follow- 
ing invitation was unique in that it was 
written backwards, from the bottom of 
the page to the top and from the lower 
right to the upper left. Also, the 
letters in each word were so formed that 
they looked very similar to the Japa- 
nese characters. 


Dear lovely, sweet, gentle, gracious lady: 

Miss Kochi brings goodwill from Japan to boys 
and girls in Pittsburgh. Come, faithful friend, and 
take tea with her at Carnegie Institute on Satur- 
day, October 12 at 2:15 p.m. My affection is for you. 

HELEN Fecker 


A motion picture depicting the child 
life in Japan had been shown toa se- 
lected group of children to arouse their 
interest. Once their interest was awak- 
ened, the children’s colorful imagina- 

tion speedily suggested something 
both picturesque and original. 

The children formed seven study 

groups under the titles of the 

Doll Festival, Sports, Clothing, 

Transportation, Industries, 

Education, and How the Japa- 

nese People Live. Each 

group selected a chair- 

man to act as its 

leader in the de- 

velopment of 

each unit of 

work. These 

seven groups 

then adjourned 
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LIVING DOLLS IN JAPANESE PLAY 


to the Boys and Girls Department of the 
Carnegie Library where each chairman 
presented his problem to Miss Laura C. 
Bailey, the special library assistant, who 
had prepared a reference shelf on Japan. 
Here the research work for the play was 
done. In three short weeks more than 
sixty books were perused to glean 
information on the life and arts of the 
Japanese. Also the children displayed 
enthusiastic interest at the daily con- 
ferences which were held with them in 
the Children’s Museum. 

The public school children, under the 
efficient leadership of Dr. Will Earhart, 
director of public school music, and 
Mrs. Sara Marie Herbert, supervisor of 
music, composed the melody and words 
of all the songs. The pupils of the J. 
M. Logan School developed the dances; 
the John Morrow School and the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind made the decorations. The chil- 
dren of the Community, Shearer, Frick 
Training, Peabody High, and Friend- 
ship Schools contributed actors and 
assistant authors who produced and 
presented the play. 

Miss Kochi was made to feel very 
much at home in her new surroundings 
when tea and rice cookies were served 
immediately after the play to the one 
hundred and five children who par- 
ticipated in the program. And when she 
was finally placed in the Children’s 
Museum surrounded by large and small 


cases containing more than two hundred 
and fifty dolls, which had traveled from 
all parts of the world and were lent to 
the Museum for this gala occasion, our 
doll friend had no time to become 
homesick. Here she found some of her 
Own countrymen waiting to welcome 
her. The children of the Pittsburgh 
district are proud that these dolls from 
all parts ol the world were gathered 
here to join with them to welcome 
Miss Kochi, our Doll Ambassadress of 
Goodwill and Friendship. 


WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 


selection of water colors from the 

Ninth International Water Color 
Exhibition of the Art Institute of 
Chicago will be shown at the Institute 
from December 18 to January 19. 

The Exhibition will consist of 103 
water colors by American artists, and 
59 by British, Dutch, French, German, 
Roumanian, and Russian water-color- 
ists. 

Many artists whose paintings in oil 
are familiar to Pittsburghers through 
the Carnegie Institute Internationals 
will unite in this Exhibition, among 
them being Wayman Adams, Frank 
Benson, Félicie Waldo Howell, Mahonri 
Young, Jean MacLane, Frank Brang- 
wyn, Sir George Clausen, Jan Sluyters, 
Paul Signac, Lucien Simon, Otto Dix, 
and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


e a report of a sermon delivered at a 
recent ministerial conference, spe- 
cially reported in one of the Pittsburgh 
newspapers, the preacher spoke of the 
Jews who opposed Jesus as a ‘‘white- 
washed eeded circumcised villains.”’ 
If such a sermon had been uttered in 
Russia or Roumania, it would have led 
the Ku Klux Klan people of those coun- 
tries to massacre the men, women, and 
children who were born in the Jewish 
faith, as they have done in the past, 
time out of mind. We speak of it here 
because it marks the aloofness of racial 
sympathy of too many ministers who 
are supposed to preach the gospel of 
peace. And where can there be peace 
unless there is sympathetic understand- 
"’; and respecting fellowship? 

he system of religion which is called 
Christianity was founded by the Jews, 
with Jesus, a young Jewish prophet, as 
their leader, for the explicit purpose of 
making religion a rule of life, released 
from the encrustations of form and 
creed. When they asked him for the 
paramount obligation, he told them it 
was to love God; and the second duty 
was to love thy neighbor as thyself. 
That was and is the whole of it. Such 
a simple faith was unheard of among the 
gorgeous rituals of the existing churches; 
and when he had preached his first 
sermon on that plea, and made his ma- 
jestic declaration that he had come ‘“‘to 
heal the brokenhearted,’’ the proud 
doctors of divinity tried to kill him. 


Proud doctors of divinity have killed 
many another inspired prophet who 
came with this teaching of Jesus on his 
lips—Calvin, who roasted Servetus at 
the stake, and Pope Alexander, who 
roasted Savonarola at the stake. But 
that was the doctine whereby he re- 
solved to win all the nations. And so 
he left the churches and made the 
countryside his temple. He promised 
eternal life to all people who loved God 
and showed it by being good to their 
neighbors; and the ‘“‘neighbor,”’ as he 
explained in a beautiful parable, was 
that man or race in any part of the 
world who most needed comfort and 
aid. They asked him how that could 
be, and he answered, *‘I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me; I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.”’ 

People ask why Christianity is so 
slow in its spread; some of them ask why 
it is ‘‘a failure.’’ It would not be slow, 
it would not be a failure, if it was re- 
stored to the fundamental principle 
upon which Jesus made his declaration. 
It is high time that the habit of con- 
temptuous reference to the Jews should 
be abandoned wherever the foul thing 
has fastened itself upon human speech. 
There are “‘villains’’ in all communi- 
ties, but no sensible mind would think 
of speaking of the American people as 
villains because a group of gunmen had 
committed a crime. For education, 
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culture, charity of speech, world-wide 
benevolence, the love of God, and the 
love of ‘‘thy neighbor’’ without re- 
gard to his race or creed, the Jews in 
America, in England, in France, and in 
all other countries where they are per- 
mitted to breathe free air, stand un- 
surpassed among the children of this 
earth. Who is my neighbor? In my 
house, in my club, in my heart—who 
is my neighbor? 


BROKEN WINGS OVER EUROPE 


peeemen* dinner tables are fre- 
quently the Pierian springs of de- 
lightful learning and culture. Discus- 
sions of books, plays, and pictures run 
along with the Lucullan menus, not in 
dull approbation of the works them- 
selves but with discriminating animad- 
versions which would at once put the 
authors to their mettle in defending 
their ground. Was there ever an Art 
Jury whose ears did not burn—and 
perhaps deserve to burn—when Pitts- 
burgh people converse on the prize 
awards? 

At the most recent dinner the subject 
which came in with the mallard duck 
was the current play, ‘“Wings Over 
Europe.’” Everyone present had seen 
it, and the whole company condemned 
the ending which the Theater Guild 
has provided for the acting version. 

A young scientist—a sort of youthful 
Einstein or Millikan—has demon- 
strated that he can control the atom, 
and has notified the British Cabinet 
that at noon he is going to destroy the 
earth. He gives them fifteen minutes 
to think over mankind’s doom, which 
they are powerless to avert, and goes 
into the park, promising to return at 
the appointed hour. The ministers in 
great agitation spend the time in de- 
spairing and futile thoughts of escape, 
until one of them declares that he is 
going to shoot the scientist. No ob- 
jection is made to this plan, and when 
the young man comes through the door, 
he is shot and killed. 

It is a cheap theatrical ending which 


is entirely lacking in the power of con- 
viction. In the cthiahind copy of the 
play the ministers looking out from the 
window see the boy run down and 
killed by an automobile, which is much 
more in keeping with the probabilities 
of life. 

But at this dinner the Autocrat said, 
‘The way they have got it now, both 
in the book and on the stage, it peters 
out into nothing at all. Confound them 
—the time of the play is tomorrow— 
they should have let the boy blow up 
the earth and send the audience out 
amidst the flash, smoke, and darkness 
of the cataclysmic end!”’ 


SARTOR RESARTUS IN REVOLT 


- CarLYLE wrote a book de- 
voted entirely to the satirical treat- 
ment of clothes. In ‘‘Sartor Resartus,”’ 
meaning ‘“The Tailor Patched,’’ he 
gives ‘‘nine rules for the governance of 
the dandiacal body,’’ and rule four de- 
clares that ’’there is safety in a swallow- 
tail!” 

A woman whose fancy roams de- 
lightfully over the field of literature said 
at dinner the other evening that a new 
Carlyle is needed to stir the women of 
America to revolution against the Paris 
couturiers. ‘‘Just now,’’ she said, 
‘“‘when women have become emanci- 
pated and have taken their place in the 
business world, with their skirts ad- 
justed to the new ease of motion, they 
are thrown into consternation by a sud- 
den change of fashion which makes 
their movement both difficult and 
dangerous. The long skirt, which 
sweeps up the dust and the germs of the 
street, trips their feet, and threatens to 
get them caught in car doors, is some- 
thing abominable and all women abhor 
it. But the only way that the Paris 
dressmakers can sell their output is to 
change the styles.’’ 

She spoke truly. When—oh, when 
—will our women ever gain courage to 
repeat Carlyle’s denunciation of Fashion? 
—‘‘I am not thine, but free,and forever 
hate thee!’ 
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LETTERS 
[Continued from Page 194] 
which, in my case, has caused the mail to cease to 
function. 

Not long ago I received nine circulars from 
Scribners regarding the new Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography in one mail, five addressed to me, 
and four to my father who has been dead six years. 
Also I had already subscribed and paid for my set. 
On my calling their attention to the fact, I was 
told that my name appeared on five different lists 
and that it was more efficient for Scribners to send 
out every list than to check them off together as 
the cost of checking was more than the cost of 
postage on duplicates. I wrote to them that it 
might be more efficient for them but it was not for 
me, who had paid thirty-six cents excess postage 
on that one lot of requests to subscribe to a work 
I had already subscribed to; but received no reply. 
Forgive this long letter but the subject is one that 
I am beginning to feel rather bitterly about. I 
refuse to pay about $200 a year for forwarding 
advertisements over here about which I care 
nothing at all, but I have lost, in consequence, 
several important pamphlets and other things 
that have been sent to me second class, and prob- 
ably have appeared very rude to some people who 
have sent things and never received an acknowl- 
edgment. 


—James TrusLow ApAMs 


LECTURES 


[The lectures announced below are free to the people. | 


MUSEUM 


December 19—'‘Excavations at Kish, Mesopo- 
tamia,’’ by Henry Field. 8:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall. 

DecemBer 22—*‘Experiences of a Naturalist in the 
Jungles of South America,’’ by Dr. 
Samuel H. Williams. 2:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall. 

DecemBer 29—‘New Motor Roads in Old 
Mexico,’ by Captain James C. 
Sawders. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture 
Hall. 

2—‘‘An African Hunting Trip,’’ by 
Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot. 8:15 
p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

5—‘‘Australian Aboriginal Adven- 
tures,’” by Captain Kilroy Harris. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

9—‘‘Bali—The Garden of the Gods,”’ 
by André Roosevelt. 8:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall. 

12—"‘Orinoco,’” by Dr. Herbert Spen- 
cer Dickey. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture 
Hall. 

19—'‘*From Idaho to the Pacific,’’ by 
Dr. Otto E. Jennings. 2:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall. 

[All Museum lectures are illustrated.| 
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JANUARY 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 
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Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 
James H. Lockuart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 
*P. J. McARDLE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
James R. MacraRLaNE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
*James F. MALONE 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. 
Library, Library School, Museum. 
*ANDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—cela va sans dire! 
Ricuarp Bgeatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 
*WitiiaM S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 
Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Gezorce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
*DanireEL WINTERS 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 


Art, Tech, 


Tech, 
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